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The following «xtract 's token i 
wood’s Magazine or september, rom 
the article entid d The Mmist 
or visits, accomp aumed by iriend 
parishioners:— 

We were just turmny the corner egain 
the hieh road, when a woman irem tace 
inan adjoining ficid came runum 
us. There was in her look a wilin rder- 
ing on distraction, but was evi of no 
painful kind. She seem d like ne not recov 
cred from the first shock of sem iehtiul 
surprise, too much for the frat) rick ot 
mortality to bear without totterm on its very 
foundations. The minister checke« lorse, 


whose bridle she grasped cenvulsivety, pant- 
ing partly from fatigue, and more from emo- 
tion, endeavoring, but vainly, te give utter- 
ance to the tidings with which her bosom la- 
bored. ‘['wice she looked up, shook her head, 
and was silent; then with a strong effort fal- 
tered out, **He’s come back! the Lord be 
praised for it!” 

** Who is come back, Jenny?” said the pas- 
tor, in the deepest tone of sympathy, ‘* Is it 
little Andrew, ye mean?”’ 

« Andrew!!!? echoed the matron, with an 
expression of contempt, which at any other 
time this favorite grand-child would have 
been far from calling forth. ‘* Andrew!!!” 
Andrew’s father, 1 mean my ain first born 
son, Jamie, that ] wore mournings for till they 
would wear no longer, and thought lying fifty 
fathoms in solid ice, in yon wild place Green- 
land, or torn to pieces wi’ savage bears, like 
the mocking bairns in Scripture He’s yon- 
der!” said she, wildly pointing to the house; 
“he is yonder, living, and living like; and O, 
gin ye wad come, and may be speak a word 
in season to us, we might be better able to 
praise the Lord, as is his due.” 

We turned our horses’ heads, and followed 
her, as she ran, or rather flew towards the 
cottage with the instinct of some animal long 
separated from its offspring. The little boy 
before mentioned ran out to hold our horses, 
and whispered as the minister stooped to 
stroke his head, ** Daddy’s come hame frae 
the sea.” 

The scene within the cottage baffles des- 
cription. The old mother, exhausted with 
her exertion, had sunk down beside her son, 
on the edge of the bed on which he was sit- 
tine, where his blind and bed-rid father lay, 
an clasped his withered hands in prayer.— 
His lips continued to move, unconscious of 
our presence, and ever and anon he stretched 
forth a feeble arm to ascertain the actual vi- 
cinity of his long mourned son. On a low 
stool before the once gay and handsome, but 
now frost-nipped and hungry-worn mariner, 
sat his young wife, her hand firmly clasped in 
his, her fixed eye rivited on his countenance, 
giving no other sign of life than a convulsive 
pressure of the former, or a big drop descen- 
ding unwiped from the latter; while her un- 
rere hand was plucking quite mechanic- 

’ ing just reached home as 
her husband knocked at his father’s door )— 
was yet lying across her knees. 


The poor sailor gazed on all around him 


.ck-!with a somewhat bewildered air, but most o 
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f | 
all upon a rosy creature between his knees, of 
about a year and a half old, born just atter | 
his departure, and who had only learned the | 
sad word “ Daddy,” from the childish prat- | 


tle of his older brother Andrew, and his sis- 
iters. Of these, one had been summoned, 


wld and barelegged, from the herding, the 
other meek and modest from the village school. 


(The former idle and intractable, half shrunk 
lin fear of her returned parent’s strictness;— 


ithe other, too young not to have forgotten his 


person, only wondered whether this was the 


| Father in Heaven, of whom she had heard so 


loften. She did not think it could be so, for 
ithere was no grief or trouble there; and this 
father looked as if he had seen much of both. 
| She was the group to whose emotions, al- 
| most too much for human nature, our entrance 
‘gave a turn. ‘‘ Jamie,” said the good pas- 
itor (gently pressing the still united hands of 
;\the mariner, and his faithful Annie.) ‘* You 
fare welcome back from the gates of death 
‘and the perils of the deep. Well it is said, 
‘that they who go down to the sea in ships see 
imore of the wonders of the Lord than other 
imen; but it was not from storm or tempest 
alone that you have been delivered—cold and 
‘famine, want and nakedness, wild beasts to 
idevour, and darkness to dismay, these have 
‘been around your dreary path—but He that 
|was with you, was mightier than all that were 
against you; and you are returned a living 
mg to tell the wondrous tale. 


his wonderful works to the children of men.” 
We all knelt down and joined in the brief, but 
fervent prayer that followed. 


pastor’s pious orisons, with the feeble accents 
of decrepitude, the lips of wondering child- 


wife and mother’s heart! 


ithe only adequatechannel. They found vent 
ito it, and were calmed and subdued to the 
jlevel of ordinary intercourse. ‘The minister 


| kindly addressed Jamie, and drew forth, by | 


his judicious questions, the leading features of 


Ship detained a winter on the ice, and which | 
‘all are now familiar, but of which a Parry) 


jand a Franklin can appreciate the horrors. — 


_They were related with a simplicity that did) 


them ample justice. 
never despaired, Sir,”’ said the hardy 


Providence, aye, when at the worst, did us 
some good turn, and this kept our hearts.— 
We had mostly a’ wives or mithers at hame, 
and ken’t that prayers wadna be wanting for 
our safety; and as little as men may think 0’ 


voyage—a winter at the Pole makes prayers 
precious. 
oh, the nights were lang! I was aye a great 
dreamer; and ye maunna be angry, sir, (to 
the minister) the seeing Annie and the bairns 
amaist ilka time I lay down, and aye braw 


than a’ the rest. I never could see wee Jam- 


Let us praise | 
the Lord, my friends for his goodness, and | 


The stranger’s | 
heartfelt sigh of sympathy mingled with the, 


hood, and the deep unutterable gratitude of a 


For such high-wrought emotions prayer is| 


that marvellous history of perils and prive-| 
tions, endured by the crew of a Greenland) 


Scotchman; ‘‘ we were young and stout.—-| 


them on land, or even at sea on a prosperous | 


We had little to do but sleep; and | 


aud buiskit, did mair to keep up my hopes} 


ie, though,” said he, smiling and kissing the 
child on his knee; saw a cradle well en- 
ough; but the face o’ bit creature in’t I nev- 


ier could mak’ out, and it vexed me; for whiles 


I thought my babe was dead, and whiles I 
feared had never been born; but God be prai- 
sed he’s here,and nothat unlik myself neither.”’ 
Annie!” said the minister, gently loosen- 
ening her renewed grasp of Jamie’s hand,— 
“vou have forgotten your duty as a good wife, 
we maun drink to Jamie’s health and happi- 
ness ere we ro—we’ll steal a elass or two out 
of old Andrew’s cordial bottle; a drop of this 
day’s joy will be better to him than it a’.” 
“ Atweel, that’s true,” said the old father, 
with a distinctness of utterance, and acute- 
ness of hearing, he had not manifested for 
many months. The bottle was brought, the 
health of the day went round; I shook the 
weather beater sailor warmly by the hands, 
and begging leave to come and hear more of 
his story on a fitter season, followed the min- 
ister to the door 
Re Andrew,”’ said he, giving the little pa- 
jtient equerry a bright new sixpence, ‘* tell 
|your daddy I gave you this for being a dutiful 
son to your mother when he was at sea.’’— 
|The child’s eye glistened as he ran in to exe- 
cute the welcome command, and we rode off, 
our hearts too full for much communication. 


i THE SABBATH MORNING. 
How calm comes on this holy day '— 
| Morning unfolds the eastern sky, 
| And upwards takes his lofty way, 
‘Triumphant to her throne on high. 
Earth glorious wakes, as o’er his breast 
The morning flings her rosy ray, 
And blushing from his dreamless rest, 
{ cils her to the gaze of day: 
| So still the scene, cach wakeful sound 
; seems hallowed musie breathing round, 
| ‘The night winds to their mountain caves, 
‘The morning mists to heaven’s blue steep, 
; And to their ecean depth the waves 
Are gone, their holy rest to keep. 
*Tis tranquil all—around—above— 
‘The forests fer which bound the scene, 
| Are peaceful as their Maker’s love, 
Like hills of everla: ting green, 
And clouds like earthly bamers stand 
Asbulwarks of some viewless land. 
| Kach tree that lifts its erms in air, 
Or hangs iis pe nsive head from high, 


Seems bending at its morning praver 
, 


Or whisperme with the hours gone by;— 
Chis aaovd, is Lime 

Let silence sanetily thy prai 

Let heaven and earth in Jove combine, 

And rning Stars their music raise! 

Por, ‘tis the 
Vii n deatl i wore 


BOLTIES. 
“PLEASE TO RING THE BELLE.” 

Ill teil you a story that’s not in ‘om Moore: 

Young Love likes to kneck ata pretty girl’s door: 

So he call’d upon Luey, ‘twas just ten o’elock, 

Like a spruce single man, with a smart double kuoek 


FROM HOOD’s WHIMS AWD) 


Now a hand-maid, whatever her fingers he at, 

| Will run like a puss when she hears a raf-tat: 

So Lucy ran up—and in two seconds more 

Had question’d the stranger, and answer’d the door. 

|The meeting was bliss; but the parting was woe; 

| For the moment will come when suchcomers must go 
So she kiss’d him, and whisper’d, poor innocent thing, 
| «The next time you eome, love, pray come with a ring. 
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__PEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


CHASTELET. 

Gasriet DE BRETEVIL CHAsTE- 
LET, one of the most illustrous women of her 
nation, was born cn the 17th December, 1746. 
Yn early youth she discovered uncommon ca- 
pacity and vigor of mind, Captivated by the 
charms of poetry, she studied, in their own 
language, the first poets of both ancient and 
modern times. Homer, Virgil, Tasso, and 
Milton, became familiar to her: her ear was 
peculiarly sensible to the power of harmony, 
both im poetical and prose compositions. As 
she advanced towards maturity, she was led 
by an acute and comprehensive mind, to the 
severer sciences: her attention was particular- 
ly engaged by the mathematics; to which, for 
a time, she wholly devoted herself. She may 
be said to have rivalled Newton and Leibnitz, 
Mer work entitled “Institutiones de Physi- 
que,”’ which she addressed to her son, is a 
commentary on the philosophy of Leibnitz, 
which she cleared from its obscurity, and ren- 
dered more intelligible. ‘The introduction to 
this work was praised by the learned as a mas- 
ter piece of cloquence and reasoning. She 
composed, also, a treatise on the nature of 
fire, which was published in octavo, She like- 
wise entered into a course of study of the works 
of Newton, which are written in Latin, and 
on which she published a commentary, enti- 
tled **Princifiles Mathematiques de la Philos- 
fhie Naturelle,” in two volumes, quarto: a 
work which is considered as a chef d’ouvre. In- 
tense application wasted her strength, debil- 
irited her frame, and gradually conducted her 
toa premature grave. She studied, with Vol- 
taire, the principles of Newton, at Cirey, in 
Champagne; where, having retired, to avoid 
interruption, they resided several years. Mr. 
Koeng an eminent mathamatician, spent two 
years with them in this retreat. Voltaire 
caused a gallery to be erected at Cirey, where 
their experiments on light and electricity 
were performed. Inthe midst of those pro- 
found occupations, madame de Chastlet pre- 
served her predilection for poetry, of which 
she was an excellent judge. 

Voltaire went from Ciréy to Brussels, to so- 
licit a suit which had been long pending be- 
tween the family of de Chastelet and the house 
of Honsbrouk; and which menaced both with 
ruin, This affair was happily accommodated 
by the joint exertions of Voltaire, with M. 
Reasfeld, president of Cleves, on the condi- 
tion, that a hundred and thirty French livres 
should be paid to the marquis de Chastelet. | 
Rousseau was then at Brussels: Madame de 
Chastelet refused to admit him to her pres- 
ence, on account of his having satirized her’ 
father, the baron de Breteuil, with whom), 
he had once lived as a domestic. Voltaire 
accompanied Madame de Chastelet to the 
court of Stanislaus at Luneville, in 1748. In| 
this place, in 1749, the illustrious marchiness | 
de Chastelet breathed her last. She submit-| 
ted to her fate with great fortitude, and expir- 
ed in the forty-fourth year of herage. Her 
works afford a proof of the power and force 
of her mind, and of the capacity of her sex! 
for profound investigation and scientific re- 
search: she deservedly ranks among the first 
philosophical writers. 


| 


CHAPONE. 
HESTER CHAPONE, an ingenious writer, 
was the daughter of Thomas Mulso, Esq. and 
was born in England, October 27th, 1727. 


/Carter on her intended publication of the 
‘translation of Ejictetus. 
itime, she wrote the story of Fidelia, which, 


quite consistent with due judgment, or com-| 
patible with true happiness. Romances ap- 
pear to have been the favorite reading of fe- 
males at that period; and it is not to be won- 
dered at this young lady, influenced by the ex- 
ample of those around her, should have read 
with avidity works so allureing in their com- 
position, though so little instructive in their 
tendency, or beneficial in their effects. 
less, however, as such a study might have been 
to the generality of youthful readers, it was 
not wholly unproductive of advantage to her, 
for at nine years old, she composed a romance, 
called ** The loves of Amoret and Melissa,”’ 
which we are told, exhibited ‘‘Fertility of in- 
vention, and extraordinary specimens of ge- 
nius,”’ and laid the foundation of that respect, 
and that admiration of her talents, to which 
her subsequent character and writings so ful- 
ly entitle her. From pursuits so unprofitable, 
she at once commenced a course of studies, 
which were useful, as wellaselegant,. Though 
chiefly self taught, she acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the Latin, French, and Italian 
languages. Sheread the best authors on mor- 
als and philosophy; and so acute was her judg- 
ment, that no disguise of flowing diction, or 
ornamented stvle, could mislead it. At anage 
when, perhaps, few readers are capable of 
very deep discrimination, she would scrutin- 
ize, and controvert every point on which her 
own opinions did not acqiuesce. That she 
read the Holy Scriptures both with delight and 
benefit to herself, her excellent directions for 
the study of them in her letters is a sufficient 
testimony. 

Amongst those who composed her literary 
circle, was Mr. Richardson, through whom 
she afterwards became acquainted with Mr. 
Chapone, 2 young gentleman then practising 
law inthe Temple. Their attachment was 
mutual, but not hasty or imprudent. She ob- 
tained her father’s consent, and a social in- 
timacy continued for a considerable period, 
before it ended in marriage. In the mean 
time, she beceme acquainted with the cele- 
brated Mrs. Carter: a correspondence took 
place between them, which increased their 
mutual esteem, and a friendship was thus ce- 
mented, which lasted during a course of more 
than fifty years. 

Miss Mulso’s first production was an ode to 
Peace, which she afterwards addressed to Miss 
About the same 
though composed purposely for the Adventu- 
rer, yet such was her timidity, that nothing 


but the earnest persuasions of Miss Carter, | 


and her friends, could have prevailed upon 
her to take courage to send it to the press. 
In 1760, she was married to Mr. Chapone, 


for the use of her niece, but given to the 
world at the request of Mrs. Montague, and 
her other literary friends. This work was 
followed by a “‘ volume of Misccllanies,”’ pub- 
lished without hername. The latter years of 
her life were embittered by the loss of the 
greater part of the friends of her youth; this, 
together with other privations, began to’effect 


Use-*her mind, and at the persuasions of her sym- 


pathising friends, she removed to Hadley, 

In October, 1801, she completed her sev- 
enty-fourth year. On the Christmas day fol- 
lowing, without any previous illness, having 
declared herself unusually well the day before, 
she fell into a dose, from which nothing could 
arouse her, and which her physician, who at- 
tended her, immediateld pronounced the fore- 
runner of death; and, at eight o’clock in the 
evening, without one apparent struggle or 
sigh, she breathed her last in the arms of her 
niece, 

Her works were published in two volumes, 
12 mo, 


We give the following precisely as it came to us, says 
the National Intelligencer, without being very certain 
whether the writer of it, who has not made himself 
known to us, be serious or not in his proposition. A 
female at all points such as he deseribes, would be, as 
one of our old acquaintances would say (without mean- 
ing whathe said) an exception. 

Advertisement for a Wife-—Gentlemen: there is now 
in the City a gentleman of respectable character, who 
isa widower, of about 40 years of age, with an inde- 
pendent income of about 3,000 dollars per annum, hav- 
ing three small children, the eldest of whom is not quite 
7 years old, who would be glad to form a second matri- 
monial alliance, provided he can meet a lady to suit his 
taste; who must possess the following qualifications: 
She must be between 18 and 25 years of age, of toler 
ably agreeable person, not distinguished for her perce | 
or her wit, with a mind so far improved that she shal 
prefer historical, biographical and geographical reading, 
to light and frivolous novels; of a disposition commene 
ded by all her companions, and so amiable as to possess 
a consciousness within herself that she would make a 
good mother-in-law; with so much picty, or, at least, 
respect for religion, as shall make her feel it her duty to 
go to church at least once every Sabbath, if possible; and 
to relieve, visit, and comfort the indigent poor in the 
neighbourhood once, at least, in every month; yet with 
so much cheerfulness as to induce her not to despise 
dancing or other innocent amusements; whose chief or 
nament shall be her modesty, and whose pride shall con- 
sist in her particular attention to neatness and cleanlie 
ness. In a word, one who will not only acknowledge, 
but feel, that her highest dignity and praise will cone 
sist in making a well-ordered home her husband’s best 
delight, and by submissive wisdom, and modest skill, 
with every gentle care-eluding art, to raise the virtue, 
animate the bliss, and sweeten all the cares of human 
life. Such a lady, who would be content to live in ele- 
gant sufficieney, without splendor, with such a gen- 
tleman, may hear of an aceeptible proposal, by addresse 
ing a note to C. Z. through the Post Office, who will 
thereupon wait upon the lady, and endeavor to make 
himself agreeable. 

N. B. Fortune, in this ease, isnot an object with the 


and removed to London. Here she enjoyed 
every degree of happiness which mutual at- 
tachment could confer, but it was of short du- 
ration. In less than ten months after they 
were married, Mr. Chapone was seized with 
a fever, which terminated with his life, after 
about a week’s illness. 

At first she seemed to bear this calamity 
with fortitude, but it preyed on her health, 
and for some time her life was despaired of. 
She, however, gradually recovered, ang re- 
signed herself to a state of life, in which she 
yet found many friends and many consolations. 
Most of her time was passed away in London, 
or in occasional visits to her friends, among 
whom she had the happiness to number many 
distinguished characters of both sexes:—lord 


At a very early age she exhibited proofs of Littleton, Mrs. Montague, and the circle who 


uncommon genius, and facility of apprehen- 
sion. With an imaginatiou peculiarly lively, 


usually visited her house. In 1770, she ac- 
companied Mrs. Montague into Scotland. In 


and a temper equally warm and ardent, she 


1773, she published her “* Letters on the im- 


read more works of fancy, than perhaps was | provement of the Mind,” originally intended 


}gentleman; but if the lady could add to the common 
stock such an income as could support the expence of 
keeping a carriage and pair, perhaps she might be in- 
dulged in that artiele of luxury. 


Rars.—Ahout the year 1610 Richard Moore settled 
a colony of Bermudas and continued there three years, 
being relieved from time to time, till they amounted to 
above 600 inhabitants, who built several forts, but had 
\like to have been themselves destroyed by an infinite 
number of rats, which increased from a few coming 
ashore out of a ship, and continned for four years de- 
vouring all the growth of the country, notwithstanding 
all possible means were used to destroy them.—Historg 
of Navigation. 


Matrimony. 
‘¢My dear, what makes you yawn 
The wife exclaim’d, her temper gone, 
‘<Ts home so dull and dreary?” 
«<Not so, my love,” he said, ‘* not so; 
But man and wife are one, you know, 
And when alone ’'m weary?” 
The note from Amicus is received—present hurry 
precludes a further notice—but he need not despair. 
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From the National ‘gis. was resumed in this position, and on its con- crying for food, it is easy to conceive the mo- 
RS clusion, benches taken from the walls were | tives which migA/ bring her to such a society. 
=f THE SHAKERS. placed across the floor, and the assembly was| Where the wite has been the victim of the 
} of inf In the county of Worcester, the Shakers!seated. After a short interval, a speaker ad-| vices and follies of a profligate husband, it is 
he have established themselves in Harvard, in| vanced into the area betweenthe brethren and/| not difficult to imagine the reasons that would 
is, a retired situation, about thirty miles from jsisters, and addressed himsclf to the people} lead her to the peaceful dwellings of this peo 
ect Boston, in a° northwest direction. The set-/from the world collected to witness the pecu-} ple. External conformity to manners and 
m- tlement here commenced in 1780, under the jliar worship, and was succeeded, after a short} ceremonies may ripen into conviction of their 
; ministration of Ann Lee herself, who made |exhortation, by asecond. Both enforced with propriety, and those who came from want re 
oi it the place of her residence during two years. | more zeal than rhetorical grace, the necessi-} main for love. Others, doubtless, are attrae 
ol- The society now contains about two hundred’ ty of repentance, of taking up ‘across against) ted by the belief of the efficacy of austerity 
ng members, who had in common, a large and} sin,’ denouncing the works of Anti-Christ,| and mortification in purifying the heart, or 
re, valuable tract of land. The appearance of|and forsaking the world to enjoy the pure| persuasion of the divine mission of Ann Lee, 
ld the village to the eye of a stranger, is pictu-| light and suffer the austeritics of their com-, On the whole it is well that such associations 
at- resque and singular. Seated in a retired and | munity; and dwelt with affectionate regard on| exist. Its prevalence would subvert society; 
Jel solitary spot, cradled among the hills, the} the virtues and the power of the foundress of | limited and restrained, as it ever must be, if 
he mixture of large and spacious dwelling hou-|the sect, A third speaker, after a few re-| is made subservient to the designs of social 
OFr ses painted yellow, with extensive work-shops | marks to the members of the society, dismiss-| institutions, and promotes human happiness. 
er and store houses of deep red color, and the}ed the assembly. They retired through op-| While the utmost regularity, industry and 
pure white of the house for devotional exer-| posite deors, in little processions, to their} order prevail in the dw ellings of the ‘Sha 
CS, cise, presents a curious and remarkable view. | dwellings. kers,” the most profound silence is in the 
The application of wind to the motion of ma-| The commencement of the exercises is by| strects of their villages. The traveller ever 
chinery, very rare in the interior of a state| singing, while arranged in the files mentioned} sees the same construction of building, with 
a abounding with streams, formsa prominent ob- | before, and is followed by the movement in| double doors for the separate accommodation 
self * ject in the landscape. Rich and highly culti-| procession described. About fifty men and] of the two sexes. The same state of im» 
A vated ficlds,and extensive gardens, flourishing | seventy females attended, ‘The most exact} provement is visible on their lands, and equal 
as ; orchards, and green forests, are blended in/ uniformity in costume prevailed among both. |neatness going through their whole establish 
ane YI beautiful union, The buildings are princi- | The dress of the latter was white, with aneat} ments. In passing their towns, the cheerful 
‘3 pally clustered together.on either side of aj}cap of becoming plainness, and a handker- | shouts of “children just let loose from school,” 
ow : broad street, whose perfect neatness. corres-|chief thrown triangularly over their shoul-| are unheard; there are no chubby urchins 
a ponds with the general air of fastidious order ders, concealing the neck.—Many were young | frolicking on the green, or dabbling in the pool, 
i - and cleanliness. Among them the mecting|—some fair, The labor ofthe dance on a July | 2s happy as youth and sunshine can make 
ite : house stands conspicuous. A recent visit af-|morning had rendered the coats of the men! them: the feeble voice of infancy is not in their 
rie fi forded an opportunity of witnessing the re-| unnecessary incumbrances, Each sleeve was) dwellings, or its tottering footsteps around the 
his $ markable mode of worship adopted by this; encircled by a black string. hearth. All is clean, in due order and flow» 
_ y singular people. On arriving at the village,a} The march is said to have been substituted | ishing; but it is as the maturity of an ancien@® 
= 1 shrill sound, not unlike the melody of a frigh- for the less dignified figure which has former-| tree, without fresh shoots to supply its place 
all f tened fowl, gave information that the public | ly been seen in other socictics. In those the when its decaying branches shall be strewed 
1g, : services of the sabbath had commenced. On| singing commenced, the whole assembly ad-| upon the earth, 
ma 7 entering the door assigned to the male part of| vanced a few paces with a step intermediate a PRE ; 
ess ‘ the congregation, a spectacle of no little nov-| between a walk and a run:—thcn making the oulter, the notorious highwayman, one day 
pe In the centre of a spa-} shuffling of the fect correspond to the halting 
to all, whose floor was as smooth and) voices of the singers, the file turned about, | 1 
white as polished marble, stood the eldest of; and on arriving at the first position, again tur-| & 
ake both sexes, arranged in an oval figure. ined; after a suffle, they again Advanced to re- to a house which she pointed out, and had 
‘th The brethren by two’s and the sisters by| turn in the same manner. threatened to take her husband to prison fora 
ive three’s were parading in a kind of procession} On contemplating such an assembly, the debt of 30 guineas, Boulter gave her the 30 
or : around them, and with a step intermediate | spectator is irresistably reminded of the con- | 5' NCS: telling her to go and pay the debt and 
the measured steps af a march and| vent and monastery. Phe same cam expres- Net husband ac bert she ran off Jouing 
“4 ¢ livelier movement of adance, The hands, | sion of religious devotion, associated with the! ), th 
y a singular gesture, beat time to the mu-|idea of a monk, is impressed on many a fine | 
vie # sicof the hymn, of which the words “singing | countenance, where the indication of sinceri-| till he saw the creditor come out; assaulted 
Hl, t and dancing” seemed to form a chorus. On/ty, intelligence, and subdued passion, seemed | 1 and took not only the 30 guineas, but 
le, v arriving to its conclusion, the column halted, , unmixed with Jesuitical cunning or hypocrisy, every thing clse of value about him. 
with a gesture |The abstraction from the-cares of the world, the Philanthropist. 
ike the “bow” of the people of the contempt of its pleasures, and pious content- 
world, and the hands were most ungracefully | ment, the essential characteristics of the nun, R on cork 
Hl clasped before. After a short pause the sing- | «the bride of heaven,” were seated on many “Rid full fiddkind es ‘ 
in mg recommenced, and the assembly again|a pale face. Here,as within the gloomy walls There’s beauty in the cloudless sky, 
moved on its circularcourse. The movement relged by the picty or superstition of the And in the rainbow’s crimson dye, 
with a grave decorum, which catholic, the unhappy and disappointed may 4nd 
= ance of ridiculous ef-|find an assylum.—The sect of ‘‘believers,” When dente 
habitually to fall; the family of man in social intercourse, disa- Of J” 
male portion of the | vowing the hallowed influences of love, on Throb hich-with dremmes 
possessed an elasticity of step and grace! which society is dependant for existence and the onward path of lif 
of motion not often seen in the proude 5 alle | ps And in the onward path of life, 
to where the votaries of ple prouder halls | preservation, regarding the rite of marriage With pleasure and enjoyment rife, 
ad merry notes of the vi gpeerp bound to the |as the forbidden fruit whose enjoyment was Hope shows its fondest gleams: 
te amid the fluttering of |the great original sin that drove our first par- re meteor 
King eyes. glances of spark- ents from the bowers of paradise, draws its hey not—or they come ta ¢ 
prevailed, Every motion from the, community, whose founds: | Inthe cours of Parnioe, 
wis Eve refuses to share. Possessed of great wealth Far hath not heard, eye never ‘cn, 
; was lifted at its risin At ‘ti , ee me oe stock of property, it allures Man’s heart, in faney, cannot draw, 
the arms|the miserable to its bosom, and increases its (No man can see and live,) 
dlasped together with ,and the hands jnumbers from those who might otherwise free The things God prepared 
bor of this exercise ee oe The la-|themselves from despair by the strong reme- For thoee that sce his name with love. 
laut, hen the conmeeaun ed a 7 half anjdy of suicide, and rush into the grave as a Earth and its joys but bloom to dio— 
erate from the sisterson efforts of enterprise and industry; where a Tis p affliction’s 
hall, facing each othe ee ite sides of the wife and children have drunk 0 the cup of Though storms may rise and troubles lower, 
ry ward, 0 as to leay r, in lines curving in-/suffering, an union with this family will secure Se chedie its mild eantrel: 
tween the two er. oP eee space be- an ample and luxurious support, When the "Tis pure as fading hues of even, 
grand divisions, The singing | widow has been left destitute, with little ones It posts the parting soulto heave TvoR 
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THE ARIEL. 


PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 29, 1827. 


To CorRRESPNDENTS. 

The lines by IsasELua, though containing 
evidences of a genius, which, if properly cul- 
tivated, might rank her among our sweetest 
poetesses, are nevertheless too incorrect, and 


thanklu! when a child has got over hs poctry 
as if he had survived the measles. We mis- 
take our talents, and think that nature las 


made us poets, when she only intende: us to 
follow the plough tail. As to our Rustic Bard, 
We think, 


Your wisest course is to give scribbling o’er, 
Sell all your paper, throw away your ink, 
And tire your neighbors and yourself no more.” 


appear to be too hastily written for publica- 
tion. She who has succeeded so well in her 
first attempt, need not be discouraged from a 
second. 

Patre Amator is too severe. 

A poem from ‘‘ Rustic Barb” is received. 
As the author appears to be very anxious to 
get into print, we shall publish a few of his 
verses, to enable our friends to judge of his 
claims to be introduced to the readers of the 
Ariel. His poem is entitled a ‘* Lament for 
Adelade’’—here is a part of it—and a lament- 
able thing it is, indeed :— 

** In yonder grave how oft ve leaned 
Against that drooping tree; 

Where my sweet dda always seems 
As angels seem to be:” 

A tree in a grave, and a Rustic Bard lean- 
ing against it—a fine idea, and certainly quite 
original—but let us go on. 

** From .4dda’s lips such pleasing sounds 
Enchantingly would flow, 
They seemed to come but trom those bounds 


Where none but seraphs go! 
Bless me! what a dound here is! who ever 
before heard of seraphs proceeding from a 
lady’s lips? We have heard of the Saviour 
casting out seven devils—but that was a mir- 
acle. Theage of miracles, however, has pas- 
sed—and for any poet to send out seraphs 
from a lady’s lips, would be as great a one as 
we ever heard of. But perhaps our Rustic 
Bard thinks differently—Indeed nothing seems 
a miracle to him. However, now for another 
verse— 


** But ruthless fate hath me deprived 
Of my sweet Adda’s form, 

And lett me like one who’s outlived 
The heart that kept him warm.” 


What a wonderful heart this 4dda must 
have had. It not only kept Aer warm, but 
the Rustic Bard also. It was certainly a 
great loss to the poor man. It is really won- 
derful how he ever survived it! But now for 
the last verse— 

** But soon my pulse, which faintly moves, 
Shall cease to move again;” 

It would seem from this that we are some- 
what mistaken in our estimate of the poet’s 
firmness, and that he is actually going to fol- 
iow .ddda—but let him go on— 

**And send me to those heavenly groves 
Where such as Adda reign.” 

So it is—his next poem, we hope, will con- 
tain an account of his death! For a dying 
man, he writes with wonderful nerve—in- 
dee:i, we fear the young man will survive it— 
if he does, we shall no doubt hear from him 
again. 

It is strange that of all the diseases which 
afflict young folks, that writing poetry should 
be so very common, Whena youngster learns 
his alphabet, and knows how to hold a pen, 
before he is able to spell correctly, he begins 
to scribble poetry. It isa mania which we 
are all liable to; and a mother should feel as 


tditorial Courtesy.—We complained, in 
one of our late numbers, of the want of cour- 
_tesy which we think exists among the evlito- 
rial fraternity of this city. 
one editor shaking hands with another who 
be just commencing his turbulent care>r, 
‘is a simple and easy one. It requires no sa 
rifice of principle or feeling—at least in all c.- 
ses itis not so. Our little private animosit: 
may be smothered, if but for the moment, 
while a paragraph is written, saying that Mr. 
so-and-so, the editor of this or that paper, i> 
'welcomed to the fraternity of editors. 


The business ot 


How 
light the effort necessary—how casy ‘s the 
'task--how pleasant are the impressions lett by 
@isposition to be conciliating—an! how 
grateful to the writer to be able to manitest 
it. "Tis as easy to move through the world 
without enemies, as with them, and a theu- 
'sand times more pleasant. 


curning of 
|friendships which were neither courted nor 

expected. 


The Evening Bulletin, a new daily paper} 


has just been established in To en- 


sure the success of the paper, the ever ready 


oston. 


pen of Mr. S. A. Jenks was obtained, and he! 
has assumed the duties of editor to the Bulle- 
tin, and rclinqushed the charge of the Nan-| 


tucket Inquirer. This change of situation, 
| which, at most, is one of every day’s occur- 
| rence among literary men, was noticed in ve- 
ry many of the eastern prints, in a manner, 
too, exceedingly flattering to Mr. J. The 
Boston papers, to which he might have been 
considered a rival, gave him a hearty wel- 
come. That welcome was echoed through 
| New England, leaving the new editor without 
| one unpleasant thought to mar the doubtful 
| pleasure of his literary labors. There is 
something about the honest feeling created by 
such kindness which is infectious; apd we 
should be gratified to see the same feeling 
more extensively diffused throughout the coun- 
try. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 
BY J. G. L. BRELNERD. 


‘* What is there saddening in the Autumn leaves?” 
Have they that “‘green and yellow melancholy” 
That the sweet poet spake of’—Had he seen 

Our variegated woods, when the first frost 

Turns into beauty all October’s charms— 

When the dread fever quits us—when the storms * 
Of the wild Equinox, with all its wet, 

Has left the land, as the first deluge left it, 

With a bright bow of many colors hung 

Upon the forest-tops—he had not sigh’d. 


The moon stays longest for the hunter now: 

The trees cast down their fruitage, and the blithe 
And busy squirrel hoards his winter store; 

While man enjoys the breeze that sweeps alon 
The bright blue sky above him, and that bends 
Magniticently all the forest’s pride, 

Or whispers through the evergreen, and asks 
**Whatis there saddening in the Autumn leaves?” 


A single slip of 
the pen may draw an host about you—while | 
casual paragraph may gather! 


ORIGINAL POEM BY MONTGOMERY. 

A party of Ladies, in one of the Southern States, be- 
ing prevented from going abroad in’ consequence of in- 
clement weather, a literary gentleman sent them a copy 
of Montgomery’s Poems. After perusing them, one 
of them addressed the following lines to him, which 
have never before appeared in print. 

H. on his lending Moutgomery’s Poems—on a 
stormy day. 

We of the convent, who but rose to weep, 

And at St. Mary’s pale-eyed vigils keep; 

Who mourn at midnight mass their varied woes, 

Or sigh their vespers just at evening close; 

All join to send thee health, and bid me say, 

‘Through thy attention they’ve surviv’d this day; 

That with Montgomery they have travell’d o’er 

The rugged Alps, and press’d the sounding shore 

Of dull Lucerne, in whose rude billow’s swell, 

We've heard the moanings of thy spirit, “Tell.” 

We trod the gloomy precinets of the ‘* Grave,” 

And woo’d ‘* Religion” as the power to save; 


With sorrowing hearts have swept the mournful ‘Lyre, ’ 


Heard its wild notes in extacy expire— 

Cull’d every flower, inhaled their rich perfume; 
And bless’d the ‘* Daisy’s” never dying bloom, 
Besought stern ‘* Winter” quickly to remove, 
And yield to ‘* Spring,” the echerubim of love; 
Dwelt with regret on ‘* Edmund’s” hapless tale, 
And sigh’d fer ‘* Ella,” lilly of the vale; 

Amid the “ Thunder Storm” blest our own cot, 
And wept with anguish at the ‘common 
The tear from pity’s eye yields sweet reliet, 

And by experience proves the of grief.” 
‘Thus in fictitious sorrow we were drown’d, 

Aud quite forgot the drenching rain around; 
Enjoy’d, though Phebus can forget to roll, 
**'The feast of reason and the flow of soul.’’ 

‘To you we owe all thanks for spleenless hours, 
For pleasant reveries, and thornless flow’rs; 

For you St. Mary’s Nuns shall sweep the lyre, 
‘Tutelar Saint! do thou our voice inspire; 

| For you again our rosary’s we'll tell, 

| Ave Maria’s too for you shall swell; 

Aud bless, when snow descends, and drenching rains, 
‘The hand that lent Montgomery’s pleasing strains; 
*Tis that alone inspir’d the muse to smile 

On Flora, novice of St. Mary’s aisle. 


‘The above was taken to England by Mr. H., and by 
him shewn to Montgomery, who wrote the following 
equally beautiful reply. It has never before becn pub- 
lished. 


To rue Lapy wHose NAME Mr. H., SHALL WRITE ON 
THE ENVELOPE, 

A thought within my bosom springs, 
It flutters there alone; 

Come words, and give it form and wings 
To meet the fair unknown. 

Already half diselos’d it stands, 
Full tledg’d twill leave the nest, 

And journey into distant lands 
To seek a kindred breast. 

There may it find a happier cell 
Than that from which it flies; 

There in as meek a spirit dwell 
As walks below the skies. 


Pare be the mansion of its rest, 
No thougt inhabit there, 
That might not be on earth exprest, 
Or breathed to Heaven in prayer. 
Sheffield, March 25, 1812. 


Forgetfulness. —A gentleman who had & 
‘short memory wrote in his pocket book:— 
‘“*Mem—to marry next Thursday.” As a 
proof that this precaution was not altogether 
useless, Mr. B. who had married in the mor- 
ning, went to bed at night at his usual lodg- 
gings. And it is related by Mr. Harvest— 
whose character is drawn by Bickerstaffe in 
the comedy of the bsent Man, that having 
appointed a day to be married, he entirely 
forgot it, and went a fishing. 

Mr. Nosopy.—There is not a more arrant 
knave in all Christendom, than a certain no- 
ted person who goes by the name of WVobody. 
If a false and scandalous story be told against 
against you, am be breezed over town and 
country before you know it, end you try hard 
to find out the original author, nine chances In 
ten, that it will turn out that Nobody made tt. 
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FROM THE ALBION. 


THE SOLDIER’S ORPHAN. 
A Tale of Waterloo. 


I overtook on the road a regiment of High-! 


landers, then on their march for Cork, wher 


they were to embark for the Netherlands. It: 


was a beautiful morning in the pring of 18153. 
The sun was shining bright, and the arms 


and accoutrements were glittering in his rays. 
—The wavne plumes, martial dress, and 


military music, soon dissipated the clouds of 
despondency from an Imagination young and 
ardent, and opened a long f glory. In 
a few moments fancy had vlided over the 
whole career, and restored me in high rank, 
and covered with honors to my native \V illawe, 
to my mother and to my friends. ‘The first 
step of this ideal promotion was easily obtain- 
ed. Ina few minutes I had the honor of be- 
ing enrolled a private in the 75th Highland- 
ers; and, before my arrival at Cork, was fully 
equipped in the grab of the warlike Celts, 

I need not detain you with an ount of my 
Gull and uninteresting life, after our arrival 
at Belgium, previous to the memorable fight 
of Waterloo. The night before the battle I 
was pacing backwards and forwards, a solita- 

There 


ry sentinel at one of our out-posts. 


ViSta ¢ 


was a weight in the midnight atmosphere | 


that spread an unwonted gloom over my soul. 
There was a silence throughout the whole of 


our army which formed a striking contrast to| 


the loud shouts of the enemy as they passed 
the night in carousing aroun’ their watch- 
fires. I should not perhaps, call it silence, 
and yet it was something like it; but not the 
silence of sleep. ‘The stern and sullen sound 


with which the word and countersien were ex- ! 


changed; the low but deep tone in which the 
necessary orders were given; the sign of con- 
tending feelings in the soul, which almost re- 
sembled the groans extorted by bodily pain 
from the wounded, were all still more audi- 
ble than the distant clang of the armourer, 
and the snorting and prancing of the steed, 
and showed, that all around was waking 
watchfulness and anxiety. 

About the middle of the night I received a 
visit from a young man with whom I had tor- 
med an intimate acquaintance.—He was the 
only son of a gentleman of large property in 
the south of Ireland, but having formed an at- 
tachment to a beautiful girl in humble life, 
and married her against the will of her fath- 
er, he had been disinherited and turned out 
of doors. ‘The youth had soon reason to re- 
pent of his rashness. His wife was beautiful, 
virtuous and affectionate; but her want of ed- 
ucation, and entire unacquaintance with those 
polished manners, and little elegancies of life 
to which he had been accustomed, soon dis- 
solved much of the charm which her beauty 
and her artlessness had at first thrown around 
him. After strugeling for some time with 
poverty and discontent, he enlisted in a regi- 
ment of heavy dragoons, and, being ordered 
to the continent, left his wife, with an infant 
daughter, in a wretched lodging in London. 
Chance brought us together in Belgium; and 
a similarity of tastes soon produced a friend- 
ship. 

Depressed as I was in spirit myself, I was 
struck with the melancholy tone in which 
that night he accosted me. He felt a present- 
iment, he said, that he would not survive the 
battle of the ensuing day. He wished to bid 
me farewell, and to intrust to my care hi 
portrait, which, with his farewell blessing 
was all that he had to bequeath to his wife 
and child. Absence had renewed, or rather 
doubled, all his fondness for the former, and 
portrayed her in all the witching loveliness 
that had won his boyish affection. He talked 
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jof her while the tears ran down his cheeks, 
jand conjured me, if ever I reached England, 
ito find her out, and make known her case to 
ihis father. In vain while I pledged my word 
‘to the fulfilment of his wishes, 1 endeavored 
‘to cheer with better hopes. He listened in 
mournful silence to all ] could suggest, flung 
his arms around my neck, wrung my hand, 
and we parted. I saw him but once again. 
It was during the hottest part of the next and 
terrible day, when, with a noise that drown- 
ed even the roar of the artillery, Sir William 
Ponsonby’s brigade of cavalry dashed past 
our hollow square, bearing before them, in 
that tremendous charge, the flower of Napo- 
leon’s cavalry. Far ahead of his national 
regiment, I saw the maniy figure of my friend. 
It was but for a moment. ‘The next instant 
he was fighting in the centre of the enemy’s 
squadron; and the clouds of somke that clo- 
sed round friend and foe, hid him from my 
view. When the battle was over and all wag 
hushed but the groans of the wounded, and 
the triumphant shouts and rolling drums of 
the victorious Prussians, who continued the 
pursuit during the entire of the night, I quit- 
ted the shattered remains of the gallant regi- 
ment in whose ranks | had that day the hon- 
or of standing. The moon was wading through 
scattered masses of dark and heavy clouds, 
;when commenced my search for my friend. 
, The light was doubtful and uncertain; yet it 
was easy to keep along the track that mark- 

lest in every face I should recognize my friend 
I passed by, and sometimes trod upon the 
cold and motionless heaps, which looked » 

unlike the “fiery masses of living valor,” that, 


‘concussion more dreadful than the earth- 
quake’s shock. Although I at first felt a cer- 
tain conviction of his fate, 1] afterwards be gan 
to hope that the object of my search had, con- 


a few hours before, had commingled with a} 


ed the last career of Ponsonby.—Shuddering, | 


trary to his prediction, survived the termble | 


encounter. I was about toretire when a heap 
of slain, in a ploughed field, on which the 
moon was now shining clearly, attracted my 
notice. Literally piled on each other, were 
the bodies of five cuirassiers, and lying be- 
‘neath his horse, was the dead body of my 
‘friend. You may form some idea or my as- 
‘tonishment, on finding by nearer inspection, 
ithat his head was supported and his neck en- 
itwined by the arms of a female from whom 
jalso the spirit had taken its departure; but 
can form no conception of the horror ] 
\feit at beholding, in this scene of carnage and 
‘desolation, in the very arms of death, and on 
the bosom of a corpse, a living infant, sleep- 
ing calmly, with the moon beam resting on its 
lovely features, and a smile playing ontts lips, 
jas if angels were guarding its slumbers and 
inspiring its dreams!—And who knows but 
iperhaps they were? The conviction now 
(flashed on my mind, that these were the wife 
jand child of my unfortunate friend; and the 


iletters we afterwards found cn the person of 


|the former proved that I was right in my con- 
jecture. Driven aside by the gale of pleasure 
or ambition, or by the storms of life, the af- 
fections of man may veer; but unchangeable 
and unchangeing is a true heart in woman. 
‘*She loves and loves forever.” This faith- 
ful wife had followed her husband through a 
land of strangers, and over the pathless sea; 
through the crowded city, and the bustling 
camp, till she found him stretched on the bat- 
tle field. Perhaps she came in time to re- 
ceive his parting sigh, and her spirit quitting 
its worn out tenement of clay, winged its way 
with histo Him who gave them being. With 
the assistance of some of my comrades, I con- 
signed this hapless pair to the earth, wrap- 


ped in the same military cloak; and envelop- 


ing the infant, this dear child of my adoption, 
in my plaid, TP returned to the spot where our 
regiment lay, A. 
— 
NAPOLEON’S DYING PRAYER. 
Oh! bury me deep in the boundless sea— 
Let my heart have a limitless grave; 
For my spirit in life was as fierce and free 
As the course of the tempest’s wave:— 
And as far as the reach of imorial contra 
Were the depths of my tathouléss 
Theat the ebbs and flows of my single soul 
Were tides to the rest of mankind 


Then my briny pall shall cngirdle the world, 
As in life did the voice of my fame, 
And cach mutinous billow that’s skyward eurl’d 


Shall to faney re-echo my name. 


That name shall be storied in record sublime 
‘To the uttermost corners of carth,— 

Oh, renowned, till the wreck of expiring tine, 
Be the glorified land of n.y birth. 


Yes! bury my heart in the boundless sea— 
It would burst from a narrower tomb, 
Should less than an oceau my sepulehre be, 

Or if wrappad in less horrible gloom. 


“EARTH TO EARTH, AND DUST TO DUST.” 
BY THE REV. G. CROLY. 
‘* Earth to earth, and dust to dust!” 
Here the evil and the just, 
Here the youthful and the old, 
Here the fearful and the bold, 
Here the matron and the maid 
In one silent bed are laid; 
Here the vassal and the king 
Side by side lie withering; 
Here the sword and seeptre rust— 
** Earth to earth, and dust to dust!” 


Age on age shall roll along 

O’er this pale and mighty throng; 
Those that weep them, those that weep, 
All shall with these sleepers sleep. 
Brothers, sisters of the worm, 
Summer’s sup or winter’s storm, 

Song of peace or battle’s roar, 

Ne’er shall break their slumbers more. 
Death shall keep his sullen trust— 

Earth to earth, and dust to dust! 


Rut a day is coming fast, 

Farth, thy mightiest and thy last! 
It shall come in fear and wonder, 
Heralded by trump and thunder; 

It shall come in strife and toil; 

It shall come in blood and spoil; 

It shall come in empires’ groans; 
Burning temples, trampled thrones: 
Then, ambition, rue thy lust!— 

** Barth to earth, and dust to dust!” 


Then shall come the judgment sign; 
Ir. the East the Kine shall shine, 
Flashing from heaven’s golden gate, 
‘Thousand thousands round his state, 
Spirits with the crown and plume; 
‘Tremble then, thou sullen tomb! 
Heaven shall open on thy sight; 
Farth be curned te living light, 
Kingdom of ransomed just— ' 
** Earth to earth, and dust to dust!” 


Then thy mount, Jerusalem, 

Shall be gorgeous as a gem; 

Then shall in the dearest rise 
Fruits of more than paradise; 
Earth by angel fect be trod, 

One great garden of her God! 

Till are dried the martyr’s tears 
Through a thousand glorious years! 
Now, in hope of Him we trust, 

** Earth to earth, and dust to dust.” 


FROM THE NEWBURYPORT HERALD. 
EYES. 

The poets have prated (how idly!) of eves, 

With hues that out rival the tints of the sea; 


But their black, blue, and hazel is nothing I priae, 


By the eyes that shed kindly their lustre on me. 


We've eyes that are sparkling, and eyes that are eof, 


The hare’s mild and timid, gazelle’s wild and fee 


But give me the eyes, I have gazed on how oft! 


That quicken and brighten when smiling on me 
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FOR THE ARIEL, 
‘* Nothing extenuate, nor aught set down 
In walice.” 

The revolution of ages has thrown before 
the gaze of the world, men endowed with 
powers, sufficiently vigorous toencounter with 
success any subject in any department of lear- 


junsullied name? If so, he considers it an abuse 
of reason to give implicit credence to a story 


‘which on that very account is improbable. He | 


_reflects, moreover, upon the fact no less true, 
because it is humiliating; that most men take 
greater delight in spreading an injurious re- 
| port respecting a neighbor,than in giving pub- 


ning. . Time has not been parsimonious in jicity to that which is truly honorable to his 
dealing out his wonders; we have read of character; that such tales, too, for the most 
might geniuses who, by the potent touch of part, receive fresh accretions from every 


fancy, Could summon from absolute nonenity filthy mouth through which it may be their 
the most beauteous systems; we have read of destiny to pass. Such considerations as these 
others, who, by one well-directed blow, could | keep his judgment in suspense, till further en- 
demolish fanciful theories and ingenious spec- | quiry discovers the truth, 

ulations of some centuries growth. There has | Eubulus knows that frail humanity is beset 
been no scarcity of men, whose improvements with evils; that these evils are after such, as 
in the arts and sciences have exerted a whole-, the most prudence and foresight could not 
some influence on the civilized world at large; have prevented; aud this simple consideration 
whose philanthropic exertions have been pro- | will not suffer him to drive from his door the 
ducing a gradual mclioration in the condition | poor petitioner for alms, or to close his ears 
of the human race. But, if I mistake not, | against the complaint of wretchedness. His 
the proportion of those, who make a proper) humanity is not whimsical or extravagant;— 
use of their reason, where its influcnce is more /it is under the controul of reason. He care- 
immediately felt, is, and ever has been but) fully weighs the claims of his petitioner, nor 
small. Social life is the legitimate field for the does the occasion scem so unimportant as not 
exercise of reason; yet here, more frequently | to call for the exercise of deliberation, The 
than elsewhere, is reason found a defaulter! | creature who stands before him, though sunk 
Our quota of happiness depends a good deal | beneath the pressure of adverse fortune, and 
upon the will of our fellow-creatures, and the | spurned as a nuisance from the threshhold of 
degree of it is determined very much by the) those whose own greatness is but adventitious, 
character of these little incidents and occur-|is yet one of his own species, and is treated as 
rences, to which the daily intercourse of soci- such, Even where the man’s own negligence 
ety gives birth. Not that this is zecessari/y | or perversity must be blamed for all his woe, 
the case; well-governed minds have their|he is not used slightingly; Eubulus reflects 


springs of enjoyment within themselves, Yet 


such is the fact;and he, who contributes most 
to» the general stock of social and domestic 
happiness, that is, he who speaks and acts 
deliberately on the common occasions of life, 
deserves more credit for his wisdom, than the 
most dexterous handlers of an argument, 
Eubulus, now just on the verge of /egal 
manhood, has from his childhood been notori- 
rious for keeping his judgment free from the 
dominion of his imagination and passions; and 
exhibits a circumspectness of conduct, chiefly 
in not suffering himself to be determined by 
first impressions, of which the petulance and 
captiousness of old age oft-times know noth- 
ing. It requires not the experience of four- 
score, to learn that there is a class of man- 
kind, whose comfort seems to be in direct 
propomion with the distress of others, who 
can dwell upon a tale of scandal with evident 
satisfaction; nay, in some cases with overflow- 
ings of joy. Eubulus is a rational creature;- 
consequently has no part or lot with individu- 
als of this description, With the insinuations 
of calumny he permits not the fassions to in- 
termeddle; their truth or falsehood is uniform- 
ly submitted to the determination of reason, 
Accordingly, when he hears the reputation of 
a neighbor assailed, his faith does not stand on 
tip-toe, ready, tike a ravenous bird of prey— 
to pounce upon the first dirty bantling of mal- 
ice, which may be obtruded upon his notice: 
neither does the exultation of savage joy, nor 
the flaming eloquence of anger render the 
story a whit more credible to him. No, he 
enquires what is the character of the individ- 
ual who propagates the injurious tale? Has 
the caluminated person sustained hitherto an 


that the misery is real, and as pungently felt, 
as if it were the result of an unavoidable ac- 
cident. His uniform regard, however, to the 
welfare of those with whom he is brought in 
contact, ,will not suffer him to give, when he 
has reason to think a gift would be abused; in 
such cases, he satisfies himseif with the reflec- 
tion, that if he has not done good, he has at 
least prevented evil. 

As to things of a more sacred nature, Eu- 
bulus manifests the same caution. He listens, 
not with complacency, but with evident dis- 
satisfaction to the unmanly talk of the scoffer, 
and wonders to find such immaturity of judg- 
ment in a being possessing all the external 
characteristics of manhood, And this is the 
result not of religious prejudice; nor does it 
arise from an imagined importance in the sub- 
ject generated by education, or impressed by 
authority, but the simple conviction, that to 
speak unadvisedly on a subject whose pecu- 
liar character challenges investigation; to at- 
tempt by i//egitimate means to unsettle a foun- 
dation, which supports the hopes and happi- 
ness of millions, is a conduct against which 
both reason and humanity most loudly ex- 
claim, 

I must acknowledge myself indebted to my 

riend, for checking, at various times, certain 
ebullitions of wrath and sparklings of petul- 
ance, which I am apt to set down to the ac- 
count of nature, but for which I should prob- 
ably have no need to reproach myself, did I 
not suffer reason to sleep at her post, when 
she ought to be on the look-out for enemies.- 
Some time since, I got up what I verily belie- 
ved no trifle of a tale, and hurried it off, as if 
the fate of an emnir- wre in some way con- 


| nected with it, to the editor of one of our pe- 


'riodicals for insertion, I fully expected to see 
it come forth in a few days, crowned with ap 
editorial benediction; and solely lamented that 
there was not some Zulegraph, or Herald, or 
Gazette Office in our little town, where I 
might run my eye over the papers of the day, 
and find my production copied and comment- 
ed upon, Alas! the receipt of my piece was 
indeed carelessly acknowledged, but the last 
whisperings of hope, that I should once 
more see its face, have long since been hush- 
ed! I was one day representing the injus- 
tice of my treatment to Eubulus; that I had 
seen insertions in that paper, which I was 
confident, could not stand a comparison with 
mine, that therefore the editor could not 
be a man of judgment; that there was some 
consolation in the thought,that my disappoint- 
ment was owing not to the jejuneness of my 
piece, but to the dulness of those who ought 
to have taken better care of it; when I was 
suddenly checked. “You first take it for 
granted,” said fe, ‘* that you are a person of 
judgment and discrimination, and then con- 
demn all decisions, which accord not perfect- 
ly with your own; besides, are you the best 
judge of your own productions? That publi- 
cation too, (a fact perhaps of which you are 
ignorant,) is superintended by a number of 
literary gentlemen of undisputed ability, who 
would not be likely to combine in committing 
so terrible a blunder as you have laid to their 
I felt the justice of the rebuke,— 
and owned that a little reflection might have 
saved me much useless vexation, as well as 
Mr. Editor a violent, but perfectly innocuous 
belaboring. 

An acquaintance, the other day, was ma- 
king merry with the tenderness of a neighbor’s 
conscience, who had closed business as a re- 
tail-merchant, on account of the numberless 
little fibs he found it necessary to tell; when 
Eubulus observed—*‘ Honestus may carry the 
matter to an extreme; but conscience is a sa- 
cred thing, and there is enough to make the 
sense of right and wrong obtuse, without grat- 
uitously employing the force of ridicule.” 

Some mischief loving wight had got a tu 
mour in circulation, that Eubulus was paying 
his addresses to a young lady not many coors 
from his own residence. Upon my mention 
ing it to him, he did not fall into a sudden rage, 
and rail out against all the innocent females 
in the neighborhood, as ‘‘gossips and busy~ 
bodies in other folks’ matters,’’ but calmly 
said, ‘‘ That, sir, shall give me no uneasiness; 
idle people must have employment; besides 
such rumors are not always without founda 
tion; at any rate, so long as I do not excite im 
the young lady any expectations which I new 
er intend to fulfil, (and that I shall guard » 
gainst) I shall feel myself at perfect liberty 
to go and come at pleasure,” 

I would not have it thought that Eubulus 
a tame and spiritless creature, ready to sum 
cumb to the whims or over-bearing insolenc? 
of every one who may be disposed to take adr 
vantage of him; or as liable to be overcoms 
by an excess of childish sensibility. By 
means, He is a young man of perfect ene? 
gy and decision of character; but one with- 
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THEARIEL. 


al, who considers a tender regard for the 
welfare of those around him, not only an in- 
junction of reason, but as perfectly consistent 
with the most exacted heroism. A humane 
or charitable man, however, I consider an ap- 
pellation not equal to his merits; he is a man 
of reason, and I am happy to add, the influ- 
ence of his reason is both felt and acknowl- 
edged. 

If it would not be deemed presumption in 
me, I would recommend to young ladies in 
search of husbands men of this character; as 
Iam persuaded one such individual is pos- 
sessed of more sterling worth, than all the 
brilliant wits or fiery braggadocios that ever 
snuffed the incense of adulation or figured in 
single combat. GEORGIUS, 


LOVE.—In reading the following, Jet all who are in 
love and not married, though it be for the fiftieth time, 
devoutly imagine that thejpresentis the only really pure, 
disinterested and interminable passion they ever felt. 
Let those who are married forget they ever dreamed of 
loving any exeept the being with whom their destiny is 
united, and with such preparation we venture to say 
“first love” will be pronounced a very pretty, delicate, 
sentimental and apt piece of composition. As to first 
love, no love ean ever be called such unless it lead to an 
union with its object, for life, if the attachment be hope- 
ful. All other is of the spurious kind, like the matter 
that does not fake in vaceination, ‘The arm might be 
pricked an hundred times, but it would all go for noth- 
ing unless the process of ginoculation were regularly 
gone through with. So in first love, the heart may be 
pricked many times, but that only is the genuine virus 
in love, the effeets of which remain fixed,and impressed 
there for lite, which never can be got rid of exeept by the 
cooling applications of a seolding and slatternly wife or 
atyrannic and stupid husband. 

A man who lives to the age of 30, and has never been 
in love, may make a business or a matier of convenience 
of it, but he may rely upon it he will never take the 
epidemic so severely as to render his case hopeless 
should his fair physician prove unkind. As to the /a- 
les, they are presumed never to be in Jove, on anv ae- 
count whatever, no not with Apollo’s self, until papa 
and manima have been regularly consulted, and the fair 
damsel is permitied to love, as the newspapers print the 
laws ‘*by authority.” Of course the ladies never had 
but one first love, (unless they marry two or three times) 
and that is always their husband!—Prov. Microcosm. 


Finst Loye.—Talk of first love as the world may, 
we never experience ina second any thing half so sweet. 
The object beloved the second time may be more am- 
table: may be more desers ing of affection, but in the first 
there is a novelty of circumstance and feeling, an untas- 
ted cup of joy, which in a repetition falls short of its or- 
tginal flavor. We are ina second affection, going over 
a path already trodden; in the first we explore a new 
tract covered with wild roses and spoutancous luxurian- 
ces, that diffuse odours which lose all their freshness 
on being again exhaled. —We alwavs know we are in 
love the sceond time, from our former experience. 
1 he first time we are novices, and receive our maiden 
Impressions gilded by brighter hopes, and hallowed 
by a sanctity that easts almost a religious holiness over 
them. Repetition of love grows mere and more sen- 
sual; it is in youth’s first affection only that a love like 
that of angels, is exchanged, etherial, unstained, lucid 
with heavenly purity. First love is like vouth, virtu- 
ous, full of ingenuous impulses and exalted feelings. In 
successive visitations it becomes corrupted, as in ad- 
vaneed years we get more and more the creatures of 
eirecumstance, interest, and the world’s custom.—Youth 
is infinitely nearer the optimism contemplated by mor- 
alists and philosophers than manhood. ‘* Love,” too, 
it has been observed wisely, ‘‘is always nearer allied to 
melancholy than to jollity and mirth.” The instances 
recorded of the purest and most exalted passion are 
among the sedate temperament. The souls that feed 
upon themselves, that keep back from the multitude, 
that cannot pat up with common place, but aspire to 
idealities and creations of their own; these have gener- 
ally the earliest, the most durable, and the deeper 
impressions from love. 

Nature and Nature’s God, smile upon the union 

tis sweetened by love and sactified by law. The 
sphere of our affection is enlarged, and our pleasures 
take a wider range. We beeome more important and 
respected among men, and existence itself is doubly en- 
Joyed with this our softer self. —Misfortune loses half its 


‘anguish beneath the soothing influence of her smiles, | 
ne triumph becomes more triumphant when shared 

with her. Without her what is man? A roving and 

restless being; driven at pleasure by romantic specula- | 
tion, and cheated into misery by futile hopes—the mad | 
victim of untamed passions, and the disappointed pursu- 

er of fruitless joys. But with her he awakens with a 

new life. He follows a path—wider and nobler than the 
narrow road to self aggrandizement—that is seattered | 
with more fragrant flowers and illuminated by a clear- 
er light. 


Beggars.—Sheridan, in his life of Swift, relates the 
following ancedote:—Once when he was in the coun- 
try, he received intelligence that there was to be a beg- 
gar’s wedding in the neighbourhood. He resolved not 
to miss the opportunity of seeing so curious a ceremo- 
ny ; and in order that he might enjoy the whole com- 
pletely, proposed to Dr. Sheridan that he should go 
thither disguised as a blind fiddler witha bandage over 
his eves, and he would attend him as his man to lead 
him. Thus accoutred they reached the scene of action, 
where the blind fiddler was received with joyous shouts. 
They had a plenty of meat and drink, and plied the fid- | 
dler and his man with more than was agrees ble to them. | 
Never was a more joyous wedding scene. ‘They sung, | 
they danced, told their stories, cracked their jokes, Ne. | 

| 


ina vein of humor more entertaining to their two guests, | 
than they probably would have found in any other mect- 

ing on the like oceasion. When they were about to de- | 
part, they pulled out their leather pouches, and rewar- 
ded the fiddler very handsomely. The next day the Dean | 
and the Doctor walked outin theirusual dress, and found | 
their companious of the preceding evening seattered | 
about in different parts of the road and neighbouring | 
village, begging for their charity in doletul strains, and 
telling dismaal stories of their distress. Among these | 
they found many upon erutches, who had danced very | 
nimbly at the wedding; others stone blind, who had | 
been perfecuy clear sighted at the feast. ‘The Doctor | 
distributed among them the money which he had re- | 
ceived as his pay; but the Dean, who mortally hated | 
those sturdy vagrants, rated them soundly, told them in | 
what manner he had been present at the wedding, and , 
was Jet into their roguery, and assured them, if they | 
did not inmediately apply to honest labour, he would | 
have them taken up and sent to gaol.—W hereupon the 

lame once more recovered their legs, and the blind their 

eyes, so as to make a very precipitate retreat. 

THEME FOR A POET. 
BY MONTGOMERY, 

The delightful poem—from the pen of him who has | 
with great propriety been called the ‘Christian Poet,” | 
which is below, is sweetly measured; yet, its measure | 
is its least recommendation. The poet’s longings af- | 
ter immortality are of so lofty and so lovely a nature, | 
and impressed with so much fervor and force, that eve- | 
rv one feels, that his hand was inditing that which his} 
heart sincerely felt to be true, and that the theme he | 
selected was worthy to be the theme of augels and of} 
men. j 

The arrow that shall lay me low 
Was shot from Death’s unerring bow 
The moment of my birth; 

And every footstep [ proceed, 

It tracks me with increasing speed; 

I turn, it meets me:—Death 

Has given such impulse to that dart, 
It points forever at my heart. 


An! soon of me it must be said, 
Vhat I have lived, that IL am dead; 
Of all leave behind, 

A few may weep a little while, 

Then bless my memory with a smiles 
What monument of mind 

Shali I bequeath to deathless Fame, 
That after-times may love my name? 
Let Southey sing of war’s alarms, 
The pride of battle, din of arms, 
The glory and the guilt,— 

Of nations barb’rously enslaved, 

Of realms by patriot valor saved, 

Of blood insanely spilt, 

And millions sacrificed to fate, 

To make one litle mortal great. 


Let Scott, in wilder strains, delight 
To chant the Lady and the Knight, 
The tournament, the chaee, 

The wizzard’s deed, without a name, 
Perils by ambush, flood, and flame; 
Or picturesquely trace 

The hills that form a world on high 
The lake that seems a downward sky. 


Let Byron, with untrembling hand, 
Impetuous foot. and fiery brand, 


Lit at the flames of hell, 

Go down and search the human heart, 
Till fiends from every corner start, 
Their crimes and plagues to tell; 
Then let him fling the torch away, 
And sun his soul in heaven’s pure ray. 
Let Wordsworth weave, in mystic rhyme, 
Feelings ineffably sublime, 

And sympathies unknown; 

Yet so our yielding breasts enthral, 
His genius shall possess us all, 

His thoughts become our own; 

And strangely pleased, we start to find 
Such hidden treasure in ovr mind. 
Let Campbell’s sweeter numbers flow 
‘Through every change of joy and woe; 
Hope’s mourning dreams display, 

The Pennsylvania cottage wild, 

The frenzy of O’Conner’s child, 

Or Linden’s dreadful day; 

And still in each new form appear 

‘To every Muse and Grace more dear. 
Transcendent masters of the lyre! 

Not to your honors I aspire; 

Humbler yet higher views 

Have touched my spirit into flame; 
‘The pomp of fiction disclaim! 

Fair Truth! be thou my muse; 

Reveal in splendor deeds obscure, 
Abase the proud, exalt the poor, 


I sing the men who left their home, 
Amidst barbarian hordes to roam, 
Who land and ocean cross’, 

Led by a load star, mark’d on high, 
By Faith's unseen, all-seeing eye,— 
To seek and save the lost; 

Where’er the curse on Adam spread, 
To call his offspring from the dead. 
Strong in the Redeemer’s name, 
They bore the cross, despised the shames 
And, like their Master here, 
Wrestled with danger, pain, distress, 
Hunger, and cold, and nakedness, 
And every formof fear; 

To feel his love their only joy, 

To tell that love theirgsole employ. 
Oh thou, who was in Bethlehem born, 
The man of sorrows and of scorn, 
Jesus, the sinner’s Friend! 

—O Thou, enthron’d in filial right, 
Above all creature-power and mights 
Whose kingdom shall extend, 

Till earth, like heaven, thy name shall fill, 
And men, like angels, do thy will:— 


Thou, whom I love, but cannot see, 
My Lord, my God! look down on me; 
My low affection raise; 
‘The spirit of thy liberty impart, 
Enlarge my soul, inflame my heart, 
And, while I spread thy praise, 
Shine on my path, in merey shine, 
Prosper my work, and make it thine. 
@ 
FOR THE ARIEL 
THE BITE, 
Last night, Tin an elbow chair 
Was snugly seated with my dear; 
Her head reclin’d upon my breast; 
No mortal more than I was blest. 
Her face was fair, and not a speck 
Was seen upon her snow-white neck, 
Which in a golden wreath was bound, 
By graceful ringlets rolling round. 
O! what a blessing it would be, 
Could I but clip elandestinely, 
A lock of that rich auburn hair, 
From the fine forhead of my fair. 
Upon the table standing by, 
Shining, I saw the seissors lie; 
Elate with hope—now fraught with fear, 
Trembling I reach’d—tI drew them near, 
And gain’d the wish’d for treasure—but 
She heard the fatal scissors cut. 
When from her seeming sleep she woke, 
And reprimanding, thus address’d me— 
But as in whispers soft she spoke, 
Unto her bosom closer press’d me: 
** How dare you, sir, to be se rude, 
Asthus, inhuman, to intrude; 
See here,” and suiting what she said, 
The handsome hair fell from her heacd 
**See here, you saucy, sauntering sprig, 
You’ve spoiled my sister’s peni-wiG.” 


F, S. 
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From the Philadelphia Magazine 
THE-VOICE OF WINTER 
a 1 COME—ny breath is on the blast! 
| ae © A wreath of clouds is o’er me; 
And the loveliestiowers of earth, as past, 
Have withered and shrunk 
I have found the earth in its ric bloom, 
a f I come to gather its pride in the tomb; 
k F 1 have found it all with joy elate, 
Lh I come to make it desolate. 
a ‘ The leaves of the trees are rustling and gray, 


; The sheen of the river is bright as the spring; 
1 will blow those rustling leayes away, 


I will,stop the streamlet’s murmuring; 
mh, * 1 will strip of its robe the towering oak, 
* Its roots shall be torn and its limbs shall be 
‘> will howl thro’ the waste, and the wild beast 
there 
Px, At the sound of my voice shall shrink to his lair. 
tie The eagle shall close her soaring wing, 
. 


And seek her nest in the esrie high; 
An every songster cease to sing, 
At the sound of my ominous rushing by! 
J will bow to the dust the gayest flowers, 
And strip of their pride the fairest bowers, 
1 will clothe the earth in white as I come, 
In the winding sheet of her wintry tomb. 
: 
FROM TRE NATIONAL HISTORIAN. 
Oh! thou canst tell when beauty bright - 
‘Threw all her charms around me, - 
When joy, andhope, and soft deliglit, 
In rosy fetters bound me: 
When wrinkled time came smiling on, 
And seatter’d flowers before me, 
When earth was fair, and storms were gone, © 
And love’s blue Heav’n was o’er me, 
And thou canst tell when blooming cheeks 
First thrill’d my heart with gladness, 
When feeling blushed upon my cheeks,’ 
Or wrcathed nry- brow in sadness; 
When pleasure siniled, and hope look’d gay, 
' And Love with Friendship blended, 
4 When life and bliss ask’d not delay, 
And all, like thee, was splendid. 
a . Thou didst not know—thou couldst not tell 
Aught of my hours of sorrow; 
Thy cold light heart could only dwell 
On bright dreams of t6-morrow; 
In aH I feel—thou canst not share— 
*Tis mect that we should sever, 
Then hie thee ou, thou bright and fair, 
We'll bid ‘ good-bye” forever. 
STANZAS, 
O weep not thus—we both shall know © 
Ere longa happierdoom; 
“There is a place of rest below, 
Where thou and [ shall surely go, 
And sweetly sleep, refeas’d from woe, 
Within the tomb. 
My cradle was the couch of eare, 
And sorrow rocked me in it; 
Fate secm’d her sadder robe to wear, 
On the first day that saw me there, 
And darkly shadow’d: with despair 
My earliest minute. 
E’en then the griefs [now possess, 
As natal boons were given; 
And the fair ferms oMhappiness, 
Which hover’d round, intent to bless, 
Sear’d by the phantoms of distress, * 
Flew back to heaven! 
For I was made in Joy’s despite, 
And meant for Misery"s slave; 
And all my hours of brief delight 
Filed, like the speedy winds of night, 
Which soon shall wheel their sadder flight 
cross my-grave! 


HUMOROUS. 


PANNE Poins, lend me thy hanthto laugh @litde. | 
= 


destrian travellers, natives of the 
taken tip their quarters for the 
ighlandHotel—one of them com- 
is friend that he had a very #dif- 
and asked him how he. slepf?— 
replied Donald, ‘naevery weel 
ugs, for the de’l ane of them closed an e’e 


~ * 
THE ARIEL 
At.a. late review in’ Rehoboth, a laughable 


‘| mistake is said to have taken place in the ma- 


neuvreés of a company of eayalry. The com- 
mander in orde#ing his men to mount, inad- 
vertently badethem ‘ place their right foot in 
the stirrup,’ and then the consequence was 


| that theyall found themselves seated with their 
| faces towards sheaget of the horses they rode! 


And before the officer could correct the error, 
one sergeant had actually wheeled his men, 
telling them they were about to escort the re- 
viewing officers, ‘left in front!’ 

~ AssauLt.—Three well dressed gentlemen, 
on Monday night, being fullof champaign and 
‘“\good society,” undertook, valiantly, to beat 
an honest Tar, who was going to his lodging. 
Jack threw down his hat, squared his elbows, 
and knocked each of them down. The noise 
brought up a watchman, and the sailor would 
have been committed, but for a short speech: 
‘*Harkee, messmate, with the tarpaulin hat 
and switch, where one man whips three 
he js in the right.” The sailor squared his 
yards and went off. 


AN OLIO. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


Hapvinxss.—Nothing is a stronger proof of the pre- 
judice of Edueation, than that men, who are born in 
despotic governments, will stretch their - imaginations 
to devise arguments against those that are free; since 
in that instapee, prejudice is qfronger even than self 
interest. 

AGE—ITS. DEAFNESS. 

But lo! another loss; the warbling choir, 

In him no sentiments of joy inspire; 

The sweetest airs eseape him; and the lute 

That thrills the genial air, to him is mute. 

He sits, perhaps, too distant; bring him near; 

Alas! ’tis still the same} he scarce can hear | 

The deep-ton’d' horn, the trumpet’s clanging sound, 

And the oid blast that shakes the benches round. 

E’en at his ear, the boy to tell the hour, 

Or who’garriv’d, must shout with all his power. 

Gifford’s Juvenal, Sat. x. 

MoonsrrvcK.—It may be seen, the moon had some 
principal place ‘in.the figure of his nativity; for the 
moon was never in her passion, or eclipsed, but he 
was surprised with a sudden fit: of fainting, and ‘that 
though he observed not, nor took any previous knowl- 
edge of the eclipses thereof; and as soon as the eclipse 
ceased, he was restored ‘to his former strength again. 

: : Life of Lord Bacon, 

Jonxson.—As an essayist, Dr. John- 
son yields to Addison. The wisdom ef our former 
steps into our system invested with all the formality of 


‘| her primitive magnificence; that of the latter comes 


cheerfully into our familiar habits, and appears amongst 
us like “pollo in his exile from Heaven, a conscious 
divinity in a:garb of plainness: ‘Johnson is fond of 


.| pomp, ceremony and procession; he is the doge of 


Venice, proceeding with accumulated finery to cele- 
brate his- nuptials with the Adriatic: while Addison 
with more power and less state, comesamongst us like 
Peter the Great, and thisiks nothing that. belongs to 
life or mannersitoo minute for observation, too trifling 
for_use, or too insignificant for deseription. His humor 
also is more easy, More exuberant, and more natural. 
Not that Johnson is quite destitute of the quality, but 
what he has is of the grand and epic cast. It would 
have enabled him to give atoleyably correct idea of the 
language and character of the knight of La Mancha 
himself, but would have deserted him totally in attemp- 
ting to convey the mostremote similitude of his incom- 
parable squiréyr Instances occur, however, in the lucu- 
brations of Jolson of strong original observation; of 
commanding powerful combinations, and of noble sub-. 
lime morality, such as we in vain hope-to find in the 
neater pages of * 
|. Denouncing vengeance, kindles into flame? 
Whose boisterous fury blows a storm so high, . 
As with its thunders shakes his laboring frame. 


: % 


‘What can-sueh rage provoke? . 
His words their passage choak! : 
His eager steps nor time nor truce 


And dreadful dangers wait the me 8 of his brow. 
~~ “Melpomenc, Poem 


| residence of the 


‘Timx.—Au Italian Philosopher expresses in his 
to, that time was his estate; an estate indeed which 
will produce nothing without cultivation, but will al- 
ways abundantly repay the labors of industry, and gen- 
erally satisfy the most extensive desires, if no part of 
it be suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be overrun 
with noxious plants,,or laid out for show rather than 
for use.—Rambler. - 


SPRING. 
Fled now the sullen murmurs of the north, 
The splendid raiment of the spring peeps forth; 
Her universal green, and the elear sky, . 
Delighit still more and more the gazing eye. 
Wide o’er the fields, in rising moisture strong, 
‘Shoots up the simple flower, or creeps along 
| The mellow’d soil; imbibing fairer hues, 
| Or sweets from frequent show’rs and evening dews; 
| ‘Phat suramon from its shed the shimb’ring ploughs, 
| While health impregnates every breeze that blows. 
Broomfield, The Farmer’s Boy. 


PANATEA. 

The subscriber takes the liberty to inform the publie that his 
having for the last five years been constantly int the enploy of 
Mr. Swaim, assisting in preparing and making his justly eél- 
ebrated Panacea, he has cemmenced the brsiness tor himself, 
and vends the same kind of medicine under the name of WIL- 
SON’S PANACEA,and he pledges himself that. the Panacea 
made by him possesses all the restorative powers of that sold 
by Mr. S, it being composed of pares ly the same ingredients; 
either a trial or comparison will establish the fact. As the sub- 
seriber offers his PANCEA much lower than the usual price of 
Swaim’s, he respectfully solicits a share of public patronage. 

"This medicine has the decided ference over every other- 
medicine for the cure of Scrom ul#PRing’s evil, Rheumatism, Sy 
philtic and Mercurial diseases, ulcerous sores, general debility, 
and ali diseases arising from impure blood. It has proved ben- 
eficial in nervous and dyspeptic complaints adr White 
Swelling, diseases of the skin, liver, &e. ‘Those whose consti- 
tutions are broken down by mercurial diseases, should submit 
to a course of Wilson’s Panacea, It isa safe, though powerful 
substitute for mércury, and removes those evils which an un- 
sucecssful use of that mineral frequently occasions. It will be 
found of great service as aspring and fail medicine by those 
whose constitutions require nourishment and pew vigor. 

Price two dollars per bottie, or twenty dollars per dozen, 

AGENTS,—Frederick Klett, Druggist, N. E. corner of Cal- 
lowhill and 2d street ; Henry K. Harrison, Druggist, No. 472 
South Front st; Joseph Shoemaker, Druggist, S. W. coiner of 
12th and Locust street; John G. Brown, Draggist, corner of 
3d and Vine street ; Mr. Lamorelta, S. E. corner of Bock and 
2d street, Philadelphia—and John M Wilson, No. 1, Old Slip, 
New York; W. D. Lehman, Raleigh, N, C. John B. Spencer, 
Centreville, Eastern-Shore, Maryland ; Dr. Howell Davies, at 
T.ynehburg, Va; Henry Lazarus, Mobile, Communications, 
fost paid, and orders for the medicine from any part of the 
world, will receive immediate attention. 

WILSON’S WORM MEDICINE.” 

Wilson’s Worm Medicine, for the cure of Dysentery, Sum- 
mer Complaints, Cholera Morbus, si¢kness at the stomach, loss 
of appetite, Worms, &e. forsale by the subscriber, 

THOMAS WILSON, 

No- 66 Dock street, three doors below Walnut street, Phila- 

belphia. ‘ Nov. 17—15 


INSURANCE ON LIVES. 

THE Pennsylvania Company for Ingurance on lives and 
Granting Annuities and Endowments, continue to make all 
kinds of ‘contracts in which the. contingencies of life are in- 
volved 

One of the principal objects of this Company is, to ailord to 
the -public the means of guarding against the calamities and 
misfurtunes which so often occur by the death of persons on 
whom others are dep: ndent for support:—this may be accom- 

lished by effecting insurance on lives, : 

INSURANCES.—persons who possess but limited incomes, 
sufficient to support themselves and families during their lives, 
but have not the p:ospect of saving a sum adequate to the fu- 
ture support of their families in case of thrir death, by paying 
asmall sum annually to this company, may insure, for the b2- 
netit of their familics, a sum sullen for their comfortabls 
support. Merchants, mechanics, tlerks, officers of the army 
aud navy, lawsers, physicians, clergymen, masters of vesselp, 
and al} others whos: tamilies inight be in danger of being 
duced to poverty and distress. by the death of those on who 
daily exertions they are dependent, may avail themselves of 


such calamities, by insuving their lives. 

Persons who possess mcomes (rom life estates, may insure,the 
lives of thosg on such incomes are dependent—Or, 
creditor may imeure the life of a debtor, should he be in danger 
of sustaining a loss by hisdeath, hier 

Insurances may be effected for a limited period, as fora jour- 
ncy or a voyage, for one, two, three or seven years, or lor the 
whole duration of life. 

ANNUITIES.—Persons advanceikin fife, who possess.a sum 
of rovncy, the interest of which is not sufficient tor their sup- 
port, by depositing it with the company may receive an annur 
ty mueb greater than could be received from the interest 
taine sum ;, or should it be preferred to defer the Annuity fora 

W years, a still larger amount might be received during the 
remainder of their lives. , 

ENDOWMENTS — Parents may secure to their children a 
gross sum, or endewment, payable at the age of twenty-one 
years, sufficient for small stocks: to commence businessfor 
sons, or respectable marriage portions for thein@mighters, by 
depositing a small sum, at their birth, with this company ; 
written applications should mention the age, state of health and 
arties on whose lives the contracts are to de- 


| pend, and are to be directed (post paid) to either of the under 
signed. THOMAS ASTLEY, President. 
THOMAS T. SMILEY, Actuargs 


the opportunity afforded by this company to provide against 
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